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Foreword 


While Ohio celebrates its one hundred and fiftieth year of statehood 
the Cincinnati Art Museum adds its modest contribution 

in the form of a Sesquicentennial Issue of its Bulletin. 

The Museum’s permanent collections are a continuing record 

of the arts in Ohio through the full span of statehood 

and this issue features an article by Mr. Edward H. Dwight 

of the curatorial staff on the beginning of painting in Cincinnati 

as well as a review of Ohio glass in the W.T.H. Howe collection by 
the noted authority Mr. Neil C. Gest of Mechanicsburg. 
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“Bust of Greek Slave,” 

c. 1843, by Hiram Powers, 
American (1805-1873), 
marble, H. 16", accessions 
number 1907.287. 





Art in Early 
Cincinnati 


“You and you alone are answerable for the malady,” Longworth wrote Powers 
in 1836. “I scarcely meet a vagrant boy in the street, who has not a piece of clay 
in his hands, moulding it into the human face divine.” 

Aided by Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati, Hiram Powers went to Italy and 
by mid-century was considered one of the great sculptors of the age. This recog- 
nition, sudden and international, influenced other Cincinnatians to patronize 
local artists. In the early years, however, artists met with little encouragement, 
some took up other trades, many left the city. Nevertheless, by 1850, Cincinnati 
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“Foseph Dorfeuille,” 1828, attributed 

by the author to Auguste Hervieu, French 
(1794-1858?), oval ivory, H. 2¥2" x W. 2", 
collection Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


became a training ground for artists. There were schools, museums, and artists’ 
studios in which they could get instruction and work, exhibitions in which they 
could show their work, and artists’ groups to which they could belong. Here 
came untrained, self-taught boys in their teens who had caught the fever watch- 
ing an itinerant painter “taking a likeness.” 

Many portrait painters visited the Queen City. Early ones, like William Ed- 
ward West and Chester Harding, stayed only a short time; others later met with 
more success and remained awhile. Thomas Buchanan Read, Miner K. Kellogg, 
and Joseph Oriel Eaton, who were here early in their careers, stayed longer. 
The city, the river, and the beautiful hills attracted many landscape artists, in 
fact one of the first artists to travel west of the Alleghanies, George Jacob Beck, 
was an English landscape painter and poet. He arrived here before 1800, met 
and married a Miss Menessier who painted landscapes and together they went 
to Philadelphia to open a drawing school. After the death of her husband in 
1812 in Lexington, where he taught painting in a girls’ school, Mary Beck re- 
turned to Cincinnati and passed the last years of her life teaching drawing to 
ladies and painting landscapes from sketches that had been made by her hus- 
band. In 1812 a Drawing and Painting Academy was opened in Cincinnati by 
Edwin B. Smith, a portraitist who also executed historical paintings. 

Another early painter and, in the opinion of many, the best of the period in 
getting a likeness, was Aaron Corwine of Kentucky who came to Cincinnati in 
1817 at the age of 15. In those days boys of 15 were expected to earn a living. 
Corwine’s ability soon brought him many sitters and at the suggestion of Dr. 
Daniel Drake, Cincinnati’s most celebrated pioneer, funds were raised to send 
him to Philadelphia where he studied with the eminent Thomas Sully. Corwine 
returned to Cincinnati and several years later set out for Italy to perfect his art. 
When he arrived in England his delicate health had been impaired by the long 
ocean voyage and he returned to America where he died at the age of 28 before 
reaching home. 

In 1818 a group of citizens, headed by Dr. Drake, began collecting material 
in preparation for the opening of the Western Museum, a combination natural 
history and art museum. A year later Audubon came from Louisville to be its 
first taxidermist, a position he held several months, after which he drew portraits 
and operated a drawing school, but its tenure was brief, he lost most of his stu- 
dents, the best opened rival classes. One of his most promising students was 
Joseph Mason of Cincinnati who, at the age of 14, painted the flowers for some 
of Audubon’s most famous works. They lived and worked together for a year 
and a half in Louisiana, after which Mason became a portrait painter in Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati. Later he severed his friendship with Audubon when he 
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“Scene on the Little 
Miami River,” 1853, by 
William L. Sonntag, 
American (1822-1900), 
oil on canvas, 

H. 32" x W. 48", 
accessions number 1918.7. 





discovered that his signature had been removed from some of the original 
drawings he and Audubon had worked on together. 

The Western Museum was the first museum organized in early Cincinnati, 
but its educational displays did not hold the public interest long. Three years 
after its opening, it was given to Joseph Dorfeuille, an ardent naturalist from 
Louisiana, who to support the museum was forced to open in 1828 a “Pandae- 
monium” in which dwarfs grew into giants and monsters devoured “youth and 
beauty.” Letton’s Museum, which opened in 1819, was primarily a picture gal- 
lery and the paintings displayed there were advertised in square feet. One pano- 
ramic painting was said to have been almost four miles long—the American 
character asserted itself early. A third museum was opened over a drug store in 
1828 by Frederick Franks, a portrait painter turned impresario, who had a 
penchant for the horrible and opened the way to the wax hells with his “Cham- 
ber of Horrors.” In 1842 he moved his museum to Front Street so that it would 
be more accessible to the river boat passengers. Several artists found employ- 
ment in these museums, particularly in Franks’. 

When all three of these institutions were going full tilt, Mrs. Frances Trollope, 
Cincinnati’s most infamous visitor, arrived. Auguste Hervieu, the French artist 
who illustrated some of her books, accompanied her. “The people have a most 
extravagant passion for wax figures,” she wrote in her book, Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, “and the two museums vie with each other in displaying speci- 
mens of this barbarous branch of art.” While she was here, Frederick Eckstein 
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founded the Academy of Fine Arts. He was a native of Berlin, an intelligent, 
educated artist, skilled in sculpture. The academy, the first of its kind in the 
West, opened in March, 1828. In the summer it was failing and Eckstein tried 
to raise funds by charging admission to an exhibition of 200 works of art, mostly 
by local artists. After having been open six weeks, not more than 150 persons 
had visited the exhibition while hundreds had visited the wax hells. The aca- 
demy closed in the fall, but about this time, an apprentice to a clockmaker was 
spending his spare time watching Eckstein work in plaster. He was the 23 year 
old Hiram Powers, a native of Vermont who had lived in Cincinnati since child- 
hood. Greatly skilled in making mechanical gadgets, he had invented a musical 
instrument not unlike an accordion and an ingenious doll. But Powers was more 
interested in sculpture, and Eckstein, seeing some of his early attempts, recog- 
nized his talent and took him as a student. Later he secured a position for him 
in the Western Museum as a maker of moving wax figures. Powers’ “Dante’s 
Inferno” brought him local fame, but ambitious to become a sculptor, Powers 
continued his studies under Eckstein and made portrait busts of several citizens. 


In 1835 he visited Washington where he made busts of several prominent men 
and in 1837, aided by his friend Longworth, he went to Florence, Italy, where 
he spent the rest of his life. 





“Niagara Falls,” 1871, by 
Godfrey N. Frankenstein, 
American (1820-1873), 

oil on canvas, 

H. 35" x W. 45", 

accessions number 1920.160. 











Longworth sent Powers several promising sculptors, one of whom was Shubal 
Vail Clevenger who, following in the footsteps of Powers, trained in Cincinnati, 
traveled in the East making portraits, then set sail to Italy. Before leaving, Clev- 
enger made a bust of Longworth. On seeing it Dr. Drake said, “Clevenger, you 
are inferior to Powers, but you have taken a more accurate likeness of Long- 
worth than the one taken by Powers.” Clevenger became ill in Florence and 
returning home in 1842, died at sea. Other sculptors who lived here include 
Henry Kirke Brown, Joel T. Hart, T. D. Jones, John C. King, and Nathan F. 
Baker, most of whom were aided by Longworth whose main interest was in 
sculpture—in fact he was an amateur sculptor. “He had the whittling habit,” 
Whittredge wrote in his autobiography, “and we used to see him every day walk- 
ing about the streets with his head down, a piece of soft pine and penknife in 
his hands, whittling his way along in the most unconcerned fashion.” 

“There is also a mania for painting,” Longworth informed Powers in 1836. 
As can be expected painters outnumbered sculptors: up to 1850, more than 80 
painters had lived in Cincinnati, while in the same period there had been about 
20 sculptors of professional standing. Many of these were portrait painters, some 
also painted landscapes, “fancy pieces,” historical paintings, fruit pieces, signs, 
banners and panoramas. Only a few could support themselves on landscape 
painting alone, though many preferred it. The metamorphosis of Whittredge 
from a house painter in 1838 to a landscape artist in 1843 is recorded in his 
autobiography. He came to Cincinnati to learn house painting from the bottom 
up. Beginning at the bottom he painted baseboards in a new house. Tired of 
being doubled up 10 hours a day, he taught himself lettering at night and was 
immediately put to work, on a ladder 30 feet off the ground, painting on the 
walls of buildings the word “Porkhouse,” a popular sign in early Cincinnati. He 
quickly advanced himself to sign painting and later banner painting. He tried 
his hand at Daguerreotypes and portraits, but failed at both and settled on land- 
scape painting which he practiced with great skill until his death in 1910. Most 
of the work he did in Europe, where he went in 1849 and remained for ten years, 
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was returned to Cincinnati in fulfillment of commissions. Several such paint- 
ings are now in the collection of the Museum. 
The Museum also owns an early landscape by the Negro artist, Robert S. 
Duncanson, painted on the Miami River in 1851. Duncanson painted murals in 
Longworth’s home, now the Taft Museum, and went to Europe with William 
Sonntag in 1853. Both Duncanson and Sonntag began painting around 1842 and 
must have worked together. Sonntag’s talent matured earlier and for a time his 
landscapes were very popular in Cincinnati. Duncanson returned here after his 
trip to Europe, but Sonntag opened a studio in New York and never returned. 
Godfrey Frankenstein, another landscape painter, came from a family of four 
“General William Lytle,” 1820, by 
John James Audubon, American 


(1785-1851), crayon on paper, 
H. 172" x W. 12”. 





“Mrs. William Lytle,” 1820, by 
john James Audubon, American 
(1785-1851), crayon on paper, 

H. 172" x W. 12”, courtesy the 
Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Cincinnati. 





brothers and two sisters, all of whom were artistically inclined. John, his oldest 
brother, came to Cincinnati in 1835. He was a consummate anatomist and an 
accurate observer, but temperamental and outspoken. In a book published here 
in 1864 at his own expense, American Art: its Awful Altitude, he took revenge 
on those who had hurt his pride, particularly Longworth, whom he dubbed 
“Nick Littleworth,” and T. D. Jones, “Tremendous Dead Bones.” 

Godfrey, a more stable person, was the president of the Cincinnati Academy 
of Fine Arts, founded in 1838, which held an exhibiticn in 1839 and in the fol- 
lowing year raised funds and purchased the first plaster casts to reach the West. 
Other groups were started, including the Socicty for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1840 and the Ladies’ Academy of Fine Arts in 1854. The most ef- 
fective group, however, was the Western Art Union, modelled after the Ameri- 
can Art Union of New York and founded in 1847. The most famous work dis- 
tributed here, without doubt the most widely known sculpture in American art, 
was Powers’ “Greek Slave.” His “Eve Disconsolate,” second in popularity, is in 
the Museum collection, as is a bust of the “Greek Slave.” 

Other painters identified with art in early Cincinnati include: Samuel M. 
Lee, a landscape painter here from 1826 to 1834; James H. Beard, who painted 
portraits in Cincinnati for many years, turned to genre and later won recogni- 
tion in New York for his animal paintings; Benjamin M. McConkey, a land- 
scape painter who studied in Dusseldorf; William Wolcott, a portraitist and his- 
torical painter who became well known in New York; William Powell, the boy 
wonder from Cincinnati, who painted “De Soto Discovering the Mississippi” in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol in Washington; George Caleb Bingham, who had 
a studio in the Art Union Building here in 1849 and is today regarded as the 
outstanding genre painter of his time; Lilly Martin Spencer, a child prodigy 
whose sentimental and literary paintings were extremely popular; and Alexan- 
der H. Wyant, a landscape painter who began his career painting portraits and 
making photographs in Cincinnati during the Civil War. 

Artists in early Cincinnati were usually self-taught. Though proud of this, 
they felt the need of education in the East and travel in Europe. In 1851, a young 
artist on a sketching trip to Minnesota stopped in Cincinnati for a few days and 
after studying the work of local artists concluded that the painters were mostly 
landscape artists, self-taught, with a tendency to be self-reliant and to refer con- 
stantly to nature without enough regard for academic principles. In her travels 
in America the Englishwoman, Mrs. Trollope, often encountered the phrase 
“self-taught,” used not in apology but in honest praise. One American told her 
that Chester Harding was considered the equal of Sir Thomas Lawrence, “and 
what is morc, madam,” he added, “he is perfectly self-taught.” 

EDWARD H. DWIGHT 
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“Still Life,’ 1849, by 

Robert S. Duncanson, American 
(1821-1872), oil on canvas, 

H. 16" x W. 20”, 

Victor D. Spark, New York. 








Ohio Glass 
in the Museum 
Collection 


The Cincinnati Art Museum can well be proud of the Howe Collection of early 
American glass. It is perhaps the outstanding collection of glass in the midwest, 
especially in quality, and it is even more fortunate in being rich in the number 
and quality of its own native Ohio glass. 

The best known Ohio glass factories were established at Zanesville, Mantua 
and Kent. Zanesville was by far the largest glass making center in Ohio, and its 
products are among the most beautiful of any American glass. The first Zanes- 
ville venture was started in 1815. This factory changed hands several times, and 
a couple of other factories started within the next five or ten years. Students of 
Ohio glass believe the finest quality glass was made about 1820 by The White 
Glass Works. While bottles and flasks were the main output of all these factories, 
their blowers did make individual “offhand” pieces, such as sugar bowls, cream- 
ers, salts, deep and shallow bowls, inkwells, and similar articles which were main- 
ly gifts to their families and friends. It is doubtful if any of these items were ever 
made commercially. Another prominent name is Murdock & Cassell, who un- 
doubtedly made a good quality of glass, and one of the most interesting ventures 
was established by Rev. Joseph Shepard. This factory marked one of its main 
items, a pint flask, with Masonic emblems and agricultural implements on one 
side, but with the lettering ZANESVILLE, OHIO, also J. SHEPARD & CO., on the re- 
verse side. This flask comes in several colors, an amber specimen being in the 
Howe Collection, accessions number 1951 .661. 

The outstanding piece of the Howe Collection is 1951 .438, a large, brilliant, 
light green glass of highest quality, blown in an expanded 10 diamond mold. 
Instead of the workman blowing a flask, he removed the molten gather from his 
mold and fashioned it into'a globular bowl, later attaching the solid scalloped 
base. The cover was blown in the same technique, the edges rolled to resist chip- 
ping and fitted into the galleried rim of the bowl. One interesting observation 
should be made: the tip of the finial of the cover, which looks perhaps to the 
novice as having been broken, is indeed the pontil mark of the cover. To the 
writer's knowledge, there are only three of these bowls known at this time. 
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Strangely, all three were in Cincinnati at one time, two owned by Dr. Howe, the 
third by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Rolfing, who now reside in Wilmette, Illinois. 

In 1951 .439, .440, .441 and .442, we find the same mold identically, but with 
the blower’s ideas of some “offhand” piece. The creamer, while similar to the 
sugar bowl in color, quality and pattern, is not truly a matching creamer. Per- 
haps the matching creamer was never made, at least the writer has never seen a 
bulbous shaped, 10 diamond Zanesville creamer on a scalloped foot in this color. 
However, there is one blue one known. The Howe creamer does match a similar 
Zanesville sugar bowl, without a base, of which only a few are known. 


The amber jug, also blown from the same mold, is an outstanding specimen. 
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Sugar bowl, light green, 
Kanesville, Ohio, 

accessions number 1951.438, 
W.T.H. Howe Collection. 











Ohio glass in the 

W.T.H. Howe Collection, 
left to right, accessions 
numbers 1951.457, 444; 469, 
462, 483, 441, 442, 

466, 440, 468, 439. 


These are very rare, too, only two or three of them having been found. The large 
shallow bowl, 1951 .442, is unusually rare; cnly a few specimens in amber have 
been found, and this is the largest, by all means, that the writer has ever seen. 

The little chestnut flasks, so-called for their chestnut shape, were no doubt 
made commercially in several of the Zanesville factories. They come in many 
shades of amber, green, citron, and many off-tints of these colors. They are found 
in the 10 diamond pattern also, and far less rare, in ribbed, fluted, swirled, and 
herringbone patterns. They also come in several sizes, mainly half pints, but an 
occasional pint, and the quart “Grandfather” flask, 1951 .459. The tumblers 
and flip glasses in the collection are also blown from these same flask molds. The 
large green and amber globular bottles with the long twisted necks were no 
doubt made commercially for decanter use. They come in all sizes, a few as large 
as six quarts. 

Accessions number 1951 .457 is a most unusual Ohio creamer, and probably 
unique in shape. It was blown from a pint ribbed flask mold. This specimen adds 
greatly to the collection. 1951. .466 and .468 are very fine pieces in the so-called 
herringbone pattern. The method of blowing this pattern is most interesting. 
The hot gather of glass was blown into a ribbed mold first, the pattern then 
swirled and again placed in the straight ribbed mold, thus showing both pat- 
terns. There are not many of these types known. 

The writer has covered only a few pieces in the Zanesville group. The student 
of Ohio glass is fortunate indeed to have access to such a large number as well as 
the extremely rare pieces of this magnificent glass. One fact is certain: there is 
no doubt about it being Ohio glass. While workmen from the Pennsylvania fac- 
tories no doubt migrated on west into Ohio and brought their various techniques 
with them, the quality and patterns as well as the contour of most pieces is so 
different that there just isn’t any comparison to other types, either American or 
Continental. It is truly Ohio. 

Another important Ohio venture in glass blowing was founded at Mantua, in 
Portage County, by David Ladd in 1821. David Ladd’s superintendent and main 
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blower, was a Jonathan Tinker, who came from Vernon, New York, where he 
was a blower in the Mount Vernon Glass Works. The technique of the Mantua 
factory was very much in the Stiegel tradition, and some of their output is of 
marvelous quality. Their colors of smoky amethyst, shading to a fine light ame- 
thyst, the fine ambers and greens, and the quality of the glass are superb. One of 
the finest pieces in the Howe collection is 1951 .483, a light amethyst Mantua 
sugar bowl, with plain base and small circular feet, and an unusual ribbed cover. 
This is truly a fine specimen of an early Ohio glass blower’s art. Equally inter- 
esting is the amber bowl with cover in the herringbone pattern. Both bowls evi- 
dence the 18th century type, of the flanged cover resting on the straight sided 
bowl. The little shallow pan, with its typical 16 ribs, 1951 .480, is no doubt of 
Mantua origin, and the smoky amethyst sugar bowl base, in diamond pattern is 
also a very unusual specimen, 1951 .481. 

Later in the 19th century a few other glass houses operated in Ohio, mainly 
for blowing bottles and flasks of every description. There are many flasks in ex- 
istence which were blown at Ravenna. Specimens have been found which were 
undoubtedly blown at Moscow, Stuebenville, Cincinnati and New Portage. After 
1830, when pressed instead of handblown glass was far cheaper and with a grow- 
ing population to absorb it, the hand blown method began to fade. The factory 
at Kent, Ohio, did continue to blow glass possibly as late as 1840. However, 
these pieces were in a similar geometric pattern to the ever increasing Sandwich 
output. There seems to have been little pressed glass made in Ohio until a much 
later date. When we think of the huge industry glass making has become today, 
with its millions of uses, the magnitude of such factories as Libbey, at Toledo, 
Heisey, at Newark, the Hocking Glass Co., at Lancaster, and many others, Ohio 
seems to enjoy a tremendous prominence in the development of this great indus- 
try. In this, its sesquicentennial year, Ohio may well be proud of the beautiful 
glass blown here today. But even more so, it can take pride in the pioneers of 
Ohio glass who established their ventures almost a century and a half ago. 


NEIL C. GEST 
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Rooms from 
Historic 
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The house of William Cary in College Hill “was one of the most elegant and 
palatial residences in the country in 1816” according to his son, Samuel F. Cary, 
writing in 1886. William Cary was the uncle of the poets Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
who lived next-door, and three rooms and a hallway from his “elegant resi- 
dence” were given to the Museum by Mrs. Samuel Joseph in 1938. They have 
been recently refurnished with appointments in the taste of the ante-bellum era 
from 1830 to 1860 and peopled with stylised mannequins in the costume of the 
period. 

There is a suggestion of wedding festivity in the elaborate tea arrangements 
of the dining room, the formal entertainment of the drawing room where a 
young lady is about to sing Miss Phoebe Cary’s “One Sweetly Solemn Thought” 
and in the ladies’ inspection of the trousseau in the bedroom. 

The more lavish style of the 1870 to 1890 epoch in Cincinnati is reflected in 
the Victorian ballroom assembled from mirrors, curtains and architectural de- 
tails from the mansion William Groesbeck built in 1870 on Elmhurst Avenue. 
William Groesbeck played a crucial part in preventing the impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson. The ballroom is embellished with pictures, statuary, 
gilt furniture and other ornaments from various stately mansions of Cincinnati. 
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